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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
JOHN WHITING AND HIS FRIENDS. 
“ Our Master all the work hath done 

He asks of us to-day ; 

Sharing His service, every one 
Share too His Sonship may. 

Lord, I would serve and be a son; 
Dismiss me not, I pray.” —T. T. Lyncg. 

At a very early age John Whiting became 
familiar with the persecution of Friends. 
When he was four years old his only sister 
and himself spent the winter of 1660-1 at 
the home of their grandfather, because, on 
the passing of the Conventicle Act, their 
widowed mother was committed, with more 
o- two hundred other Friends, to [lchester 

aol, 

Her husband, a yeoman of Naylsey, with 
“a competent estate,” who died at the age of 
twenty-seven, had, with herself, embraced the 
glad tidings of the grace of God, set forth 
by John Audland and John Camm during 
their memorable visit to Somerset in 1654. 
Opening their hearts to admit the heavenly 
message, they opened tteir house also to 
those who bore it, and meetings were held 
there both before and after the death of the 
elder John Whiting. Ardently yearning for 
the advancement of the kingdom of Christ, 
he was amongst the first who suffered perse- 
cution in that county. On his death-bed, 
manifesting his deep interest in the spiritual 
progress of his wife, he said: ‘‘ As thou hast 
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believed in the light, so walk in it.” His 


own growth in grace had been a rapid one ; 
it was in the early part of 1658 that he died 
“in the faith of Christ and in peace with 
God through Him.” 


After a time Mary Whiting married a 
Friend of the same parish. She died when 
her little boy was about ten years old, and 
the loss of so good a mother was a great trial 
tohim. The estate now belonged to him, 
but it was his desire that his step-father and 
half-brothers should live on it. Whena 
mere child John Whiting was at times no 
stranger to spiritual conflict. “The great 
love and mercy of God in Christ Jesus, .. . 
by His light and grace, . . . showed me good 
and evil, and set life and death before me, 
checking and reproving me when I did any- 
thing amiss, and speaking peace to me when 
I turned at reproof.” One day, when about 
the age of twelve, having been engaged with 
other boys in some foolish pastime which he 
felt to be wrong, he was so greatly troubled 
afterwards that, on returning home at night, 
he fervently besought forgiveness for Christ’s 
sake, and even ventured to covenant with 
God never to enter into such pursuits again. 
Although so young, he had, he says, “ a tes- 
timony in his heart against paying tithes ;” 
he did not foresee what suffering this convic- 
tion was to cause him in future years. 

After the death of his step-father, John 
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Whiting, when sixteen, chose as his guardian 
Edmond Beaks, of Portshead, four miles dis- 
tant from Naylsey, whom he describes as ‘‘ an 
eminent Friend.” ‘‘ While I dwelt at Ports- 
head,” he writes, “the Lord was pleased, in 
His everlasting love in Christ Jesus, to ap- 
pear to me, and manifest His blessed truth 
more fully to my understanding, through the 
ministry of dear George Coale and Charles 
Marshall, of Bristol, who used to come thith- 
er, and were as fathers in the truth to me, 
whom I dearly loved for its and their testi- 
mony’s sake; and as I was brought into a 
more ipward acquaintance with the work of 
truth, and close walking in obedience to it, a 
secret joy arose in me, and I came more and 
more to feel ard enjoy the Lord’s presence 
with me,. . . and found Him whom my soul 
loved, to my exceeding joy and comfort. Oh! 
the glory of that day wherein the Lord so 
eminently appeared in His everlasting love 
which He shed abroad abundantly through 
Jesus Christ ; and many ran to and fro that 
knowledge might be increased, and many 
were gathered in His love to become sons 
and daughters of the Most High.” 

George Coale, then about twenty-four, was 
avery powerful minister, and often came to 
Portshead Meeting, lodging at the house of 
John Whiting’s guardian. Like his uncle, 
Josiah Coale, he traveled much in America, 
and John Whiting was so warmly attached 
to him that he was somewhat inclined to ac- 
company him thither. He died at the age of 
thirty-four. 

John Whiting frequently attended meet- 
ings at Bristol, which were visited by the 
most prominent Friends in the kingdom ; and 
these opportunities, as well as other heavenly 
seasons in smaller country meetings, greatly 
helped him on his pilgrimage. Although 
conflict was still at times his portion, the 
Lord’s presence was his delight; for he knew 
that Christ was not only near him, but that 
He was also “carrying on His blessed work, 
which was not,” he writes, “the work of a 
day or year; but gradually, as I grew in the 
truth, and nothing was dear to me for His 
sake who was with me.” When one day at- 
tending a meeting at Clareham, where 
Charles Marshall was poms, the company 
were roughly dispersed by some justices, and 
John Whiting thought that if he had been 
committed to prison he could have rejoiced 
to suffer for his Saviour’s sake. 

In 1675, after residing for three years at 
Portshead, John Whiting returned to his 
home at Naylsey, where the manifested love 
of his Lord made both day and night de- 
lightful to him. He must have had a con- 
genial companion in his sister, who had lately 
become a minister. ‘She was a very sober 
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innocent maid all along from her childhcod,” 
he writes. the had delighted in the com- 
pany of the ministers who visited her father’s 
house, and who liked to talk to the gentle 
little girl and to hear her read. In after 
years she often told her brother bow near the 
Lord was to her in her childhood, and that 
when anything drew her away from Him 
she found no rest until she returned to His 
presence. “She was very serviceable and a 
blessing to many,” John Whiting saye, “and 
a precious time of visitation it was to many 
people thereaway, and divers were convinced , 
so that I may say it was a time of love.” 
But Mary Whiting soon found that her Lord 
was calling her to labor for Him in other 
parts of England. Her brother, after a 
while, joined her in Buckinghamshire, and 
accompanied her to London. From London 
he returned home, whilst his sister went to 
the north of England, whither, at her request, 
he followed her in the ensuing spring. It 
was well that he did so, for, when he joined 
her at Norton, he found her ill; but she re- 
vived on seeing her brother, and walked in 
an orchard with him, freely opening her 
heart meanwhile. As he listened to her 
earnest words the comfort he experienced did 
not prevent a chilling fear concerning her. 
Her death took place soon afterwards, at the 
age of twenty-two, a trial which John Whit- 
ing describes as a great exercise to him, and 
which was perhaps one cause of the attacks 
of illness which delayed his homeward jour- 
ney. 

hen two years later he was summoned to 
appear at the Bishop’s Court at Wells, b 
Edward Ancketyll, the Rector of the paris 
of Wraxall (although it was now a distinct 
parish from \ aylsey), for the non- pay ment of 
tithes. When the Bishop’s Deputy inquired 
the cause of his refusal, he said that he could 
not conscientiously pay tithes, because Christ 
had changed the law and priesthood which 
commanded and took them, putting an end 
to the first covenant by establishing the sec- 
ond, in which He commanded His ministers, 
as they had received freely to freely give ; 
therefore he considered that to pay tithes 
under the Gospel dispensation, was to uphold 
the Jewish rites and ceremonies which Christ 
had abolished; for this reason he could not 
pay them, be the consequences what they 
might. The declaration produced against 
him contained statements equally false and 
absurd. He had no wheat, but it was rep- 
resented that he had seven acres, each yield- 
ing five hundred bushels; no barley, yet it 
was affirmed that he had sown five acres, 
each producing four hundred bushels ; whilst 
the five acres of oats, which he had really 
cultivated, were represented as eight acres, 
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yielding more than twenty times the actual 
crop, rated at over three times the real value. 
The result of this peculiar arithmetical pro- 
cess was that, whilst all the corn John Whit- 
ing owned was worth about £10, he appar- 
ently owed the Rector £668 for tithes ! 

On conscientious grounds he refused to 
answer this declaration upon oath, and, find- 
ing that proceedings were being taken with a 
view to his imprisonment, he made his ar- 
rangements accordingly. Being desirous to 
see a dear friend of his in Leicestershire, and 
not knowing how long his liberty would last, 
he went there, and both in going and returning 
visited William Dewsbury, then a prisoner 
at Warwick, where he was confined for nine- 
teen years. At this time he was occupying a 
house which he had been allowed to hire, and 
John Whiting was comforted and strength- 
ened by the conversations which he had with 
him in his garden; for, although hitherto 
unacquainted with his young guest, he talked 
very freely to him, and his words made a 
lasting impression on John Whiting’s heart. 
“The blessing of the Lord will be with thee 
if thou art faithful to him,” were the farewell 
words of William Dewsbury, as he stood at 
his door to take leave of him. “I thought 
him,” remarks John Whiting, “as-exact a 
pattern of a perfect man as ever [ knew.” 

One morning in the latter part of the fol- 
lowing winter, whilst John Whiting was 
reading in his hall in the early morning, he 
was arrested by a bailiff, on the writ de ez- 
communicato capiendo at the suit of the Rec- 
tor, and carried to Ilchester Gaol. Thus at 
the age of twenty-three he was taken from 
the home of his childhood never to reside 
there again. He was confined in a ward by 
the side of the River Ivel, and near the com- 
mon gaol; several Friends were already 
there, and a larger number iu a prison called 
the Friary, at the other end of the town, 
where a meeting was held. It was a great 
pleasure to John Whiting when leave was 
given him to attend it. His confinement 
was a close one, and yet he writes of it as “a 
fine refreshing time, through the goodness of 
God, who was near;” and the prisoners were 
often cheered by the visits of Friends. The 
change from the fresh country air to that of 
the prison was greater than John Whiting’s 
health could withstand when summer arrived, 
and his life was endangered by fever. Dur- 
ing his illness a Friend named John Ander- 
son came to see him, and told him he believed 
the Lord would raise him up again for His 
own service. 

John Anderson’s home was at Bridgewater. 
More than twenty years earlier, when in 
Londen on business, whilst in mourning for 
his wife, and suffering from great anxiety as 


regarded his spiritual condition, he entered a 
Friends’ meeting. A winister—whom he 
afterwards understocd to be Francis Howgill 
—was preaching, and some of the first words 
which fell on his ear were blessed to his soul: 
“The light of Christ in thy conscience which 
shows thee thy sin is that which will save 
thee from thy sin.” His heart was contrited 
by the remembrance of the long season in 
which he had slighted his Saviour’s warning 
voice, and neglected His forbearing love. 
One day, on coming down the staircase of 
the House of Commons (being acquainted 
with some members of Parliament), he ob- 
served a woman who was selling new books 
and pamphlets, and with whom he had been 
in the habit of dealing. As he took up one 
of her books, a voice in his heart seemed to 
say: “This is no more for thee; I have 
chosen thee to be a minister of the everlast- 
ing Gospel.” He dedicated himself to the 
service of God, and his ministry was greatly 
blessed. Being a noted man, he made a con- 
spicuous mark for the missiles of persecutors, 
and at one time and another spent nearly 
twenty years in prison, where he often exer- 
cised his powerful ministry. He was an 
author and a scholar, being also well versed 
in legal knowledge. He died in Ilchester 
prison, of fever or quartan ague, at the age 
of sixty, “laying down his head in peace,” 
after an imprisonment of nearly ten years. 

When John Whiting began to recover 
from the effects of the fever, he asked Davis, 
the gaoler, for leave —which he had power to 
grant—to walk into the country for the sake 
of invigorating his health with fresh air. 
When told in reply that he should not stir a 
foot, he “ gave himself up to suffer;” ‘‘ and 
the Lord was with me,” he adds, “ to support 
me in my innocent suffering for His Name’s 
sake under the wrath of man, so that none 
could hurt me, as I kept my eye to Him.” 
In the following winter he was removed to 
the Friary prison, and was much refreshed 
by intercourse with many fellow-sufferers 
there. ‘A very fine comfortable time we 
had together,” he writes. There was a large 
hall, where they. held numerous “brave 
meetings,” which were attended by many 
Friends of the neighborhood, and by minis- 
ters who were traveling through the county, 
or who came to Ilchester for the express pur- 

ose of attending them. The longed-for 

esl of walking in the open air was now 
allowed him, and he took great delight in 
wandering in the fields whilst engaged in 
reading or meditation. Of such rambles, he 
says he “‘never knew the comfort so much 
before, not having been debarred the liberty 
of them.” 

But the chief charm of these seasons did 
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not consist in the contrast between the four 
walls of a prison and the open sun-lit country 
with its canopy of blue sky. They were 
times of close communion with God, when 
the “Sun of Righteousness” arose with 
“healing in His wings,” which must have 
made it easy to obey the command to the 
persecuted, “ Rejoice and be exceeding glad.” 
“Who thatone moment hath the least descried Him, 
Dimly and faintly, hidden and afar, 
Doth not despise all excellence beside Him, 
Pleasures and powers that are not and that are?” 

One such hallowed hour in particular he 
thought that he could never forget, for he was 
so overshadowed by the presence of God, to 
whom his heart had been turned in deep 
meditation, that it seemed as if heaven had 
been opened to him. It was about this time 
that Jobn Whiting writes of being much 
comforted by reading a book which had just 
been published, and which he describes as 
“Robert Barclay’s most excellent Apology 
for true Christian Divinity, etc.” 

The Quarterly Meeting was usually held at 
the Friary prison, and on one occasion a jus. 
tice of the peace, named Henry Walrond, 
came from his home at Elbrewers, ten miles 
westward, at the head of a troop of horse of 
which he was the captain, for the sake of 
hindering the holding of the meeting. As 
soon as the Friends from other towns arrived 
at the Friary the doors were locked, and thus, 
being unable to gain admittance to the pris- 
oners, they assembled at the George Inn. 
Captain Walrond, who had been exercising 
his men, now re-entered the town in great 
state, and riding to the “George” broke up 
the great company. Although there was 
neither preaching nor prayer at the time (the 
men having met in one room and the women 
in another for ‘'the affairs of the poor and 
other services”), he fined the innkeeper £40, 
and an ineffectual appeal of the latter to the 
Quarter Sessions cost him nearly £20 more. 
The Friends could not of coarse allow him to 
suffer for his readiness to favor them, so they 
paid the £60 for him, a large sum in those 
days. 

On several occasions Captain Walrond 
took advantage of his office by severely per- 
recuting Friends. One day, entering the 
meeting at Gregory Stoke, he committed 
twelve Friends to prison, and then employed 
himself and the men he bad brought with him, 
in smashing the windows, tearing down the 
gallery, breaking up the benches, and in 
makiog—with the fuel thus obtained—a fire 
on the green, around which his companions 
and himself sat to carouse. Amongst the 
great persecutors of Somerset he was counted 
the greatest; and, however ill it befits us to 
pronounce that the calamities of evil doers 
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are the judgments of the Almighty, the fact. 
may be stated that from the time he set about 
the work of persecution, prosperity left him ; 
and he who had once been the owner of a fair 
estate, a mansion and park, died in such 
poverty that it was said he could not be 


trusted for a sixpenny loaf. 
In the latter part of 1680, John Whiting 


heard of the death of Giles Barnardiston, of 
Clare, in Suffolk, a minister, whom he had 
once met with at Bristol. 
good family, and had received a liberal edu- 
cation, including six years at a university, as 
his parents wished him to enter the Church. 
But, although promised preferment, and at 
the cost of the displeasure of his friends, being 


He was a man of 


himself well aware of his great lack of “ pure 


and spiritual wisdom,” he refused to under- 
take such a responsible office. 
of dissipation, he obtained a commission in 
the army at the breaking out of the Civil 


After a time 


War; but neither worldly pleasures nor the 


excitement of a military career could satisty 
bis soul. 
his abode for a time at Wormingford Lodge, 
in Essex, where he led a very quiet life, 
coveting the “wisdom which cometh from 
above,” and resolving that if he could find 
out a people who were truly seeking God he 


So, abandoning both, he took up 


would unite with them. He was now about. 


the age of thirty-seven; having heard a |it- 
tle about friends, and wishing to know more 
of the principles of Christianity as held by 
them, he invited George Fox (the younger), 
who was then at Colchester, to his house. 


What was said by George Fox, concerning 


Christ, as not only “tasting death for every 
man,” but also enlightening every man that 
cometh into the world, fully accorded with 


his own conviction. 
He did not hesitate to join the down-trod- 


den Quakers, who were at this time the vic- 


tims of a furious persecution at Colchester, 
carried on by means of troopers armed with 
swords, carbines and clubs in which sharp 
iron spikes had been inserted, with which 
they grievously wounded old and young. 
Many were so seriously injured that they were 
even unable to feed themselves for several 
years afterwards, whilst one elderly man but 
for a few days survived the rough usage he 
met with. But Giles Barnardiston was ready 
to boldly hazard his life as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ, for he knew that, whatever might 
betide him, the Captain of his salvation was 
going forth “conquering and to conquer.” 
Seven years later he went to reside at Clare, 
his native place, where it was his great desire 
that “the Lord would raise up a people.” It 
was in this year that he began to preach, and 
his ministry was the means of the conversion 
of many. It was the joy of his heart to 
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know that, although otherwise childless, he 
had many spiritual sons and daughters. 
Faithfully fulfilling the ministry which he 
had received, he frequently left his loving 
wife, and, notwithstanding a delicate consti- 
tution, undertook long journeys to various 
parts of England and Holland. Many years 
of his life were spent in prison; he died at 
the age of fifty-six. 


To be continued. 


topic is most distasteful. ‘“ Every day’s ex- 
perience tends more and more to confirm me 
in the opinion that the temperance cause lies 
at the foundation of all social and political 
reform.” Those are not mine, but the weighty 
words of the calm, wise statesman, Richard 
Cobden. ‘‘ Every benevolent institution utters , 
the same complaint. A monster obstacle is 
in our way. Strong drink—by whatever 
name the demon is styled, in whatsoever way 
it presents itself—this, this prevents our suc- 
cess. Remove this one obstacle, and our 
cause will be onwards, and our labors will be 
blessed.” Those words are not mine; they 
are the massive eloquence of John Bright. 
“ We are convinced that, if a statesman who 
desired to do the utmost for his country were 
thoughtfully to inquire which of the topics of 
the day deserves the most intense force of his 
attention, the true reply—the reply which 
would be exacted by due deliberation—would 
be that he should study the means by which 
this worst of plagues should be stayed.” 
Those are the words of the late thoughtful 

























































THE VOW OF THE NAZARITE. 
Continued from page 438. 

It is a characteristic—a very fine and re- 
deeming characteristic—of this age, that all 
who dare to call themselves Christians are 
thoroughly in earnest ; thoroughly, and more 
wisely, and more systematically, and less de- 
spairingly in earnest than of old, in the 
work of social amelioration; but yet, mainly 
because there is here, there is at our doors, 
there is in the very midst of us, an evil colos- 
sal and horrible—an evil with which, to its 
utter shame, the state has not yet dared to 


grapple—the evil, I mean, of universal drink-| and lamented Charles Buxton. “ Profligacy, 
ing and universal drunkenness—not only | vice, and immorality are not thundering at 
has much of all this vast charitable effort | our gates like a besieging army, but they are 
been wholly insignificant for good, but some | undermining the very ground on which we 
of it has been absolutely powerful for harm, | stand.” Those words, so deep in their pathos, 
increasing the evils which it wished to allevi-| are yet the utterance of the geniel and be- 
ate, and perpetuating the miseries which it| loved Lord Palmerston. “ Let us crush these 
desired to relieve. And in the hearing of | artists in human slaughter, who have recon- 
some of you in whose hands shall be the fu-| ciled their country to sickness and ruin, and 
ture of England, who will live to fill her} spread over the pitfalls of debauchery such a 
pulpits, to write her literature, to make her | bait as cannot be resisted.” In such stern 
laws, and who will, I hope, be eager in help- 
ing to tear away this poisoned robe which has 
been maddening the blood of her country—I 
say, with all the emphasis of a conviction 
not hastily or rashly formed, that not only 
are our best agencies of mercy neutralized by 
this one vice of intemperance, but that all 
these agencies concentrated into their most 
effective vigor, would do less—infinitely less 
—good than could be done by the expulsion 
of this one preventable cause of vice and 
misery. Called by the providence of God 
from the brightness of a life spent at one of 
our great public schools, to face the repellant 
squalor of London pauperism, that has been 
brought,home to me by vivid personal experi- 
ence. But Ido not ask you—you, in your 
learned culture and cloistered calm—lI, who 
am but a London clergyman, with no leisure 
whatever to be a student—do not ask you for 
one moment to accept on my poor authority 
ea dictum, for which, if time permitted, I could 
simply overwhelm you with irresistible evi- 
dence—evidence which, in spite of disdain, 
and in spite of struggle, should arrest your 
attention, and fetter and rivet to the rock of 
conviction even him among you to whom this 


words spoke, more than one hundred years 
ago, the worldly and polished Chesterfield. 
Are not such statements from such men—un- 
deniable, uncontradicted, nay, even uncbal- 
lenged as they are—at least enough to waken 
the deep slumber of a decided opinion, even 
if they be not enough to break down the 
clenched antagonism of an invincible preju- 
dice, or to dispel the stupid selfishness of an 
incurable frivolity? They are not the words 
of men at whom you can sneer as crotchety 
politicians or temperance fanatics, or whom 
the very best of you all in his own estimation 
can set aside with a disparagement or demo- 
lish with a jibe. The very cleverest of youth- 
ful graduates or even of undergraduates can- 
not quite stab these men with an epigram, or 
refute them—as fops refuted Berkeley—with 
agrin. To sneer at these would be to con- 
demn yourselves as incapable ; these not to 
know would argue yourselves unknown. And 
yet these are but a few of many such warn- 
ings uttered by some of the besi, greatest, 
wisest in the land; and you ought not, you 
must not, you surely dare not to ignore them. 
But if these be not enough,1 will add 
something more. Taking alcohol asa conveni- 
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ent generic name for the specific element in 
all kinds of intoxicating drink, I will ask you 
to look with me for a moment, at what it is 
not, and at what it is, and at what it costs. It 
used to be believed that alcohol was a food. 
It is now conclusively demonstrated (and 
when I say “conclusively demonstrated,” I 
ask you to believe that I mean, in the most 
literal sense, conclusively demonstrated) that 
it is not food ; that it contains not one single 
element—whether nitrogenous or hydrocar- 
bonic—of food; and that, as one of the first 
of modern chemists has said, there is, in nine 
quarts of alcohol, less food than can be spread 
on the end of a table knife. Nor is it a 
source of strength. For, alike in Africa and 
India, in the Arctic and Antarctic, and by 
great labor employers in the temperate zones, 
and by distinct experiments aa sawelen in 
gangs and soldiers on the march, it is matter 
of proof that those can labor best, both phy- 
sically and mentally, in whom the cold is not 
intensified by the weakening reaction from 
artificial stimulant, and in whom the sun’s 
fierceness has “no alcoholic ally within the 
brain.” Nor is it a source of health ; for the 
lives of total abstainers are now kuown to be 
more valuable in an insurance than other 
lives, and not a few very eminent living phy- 
sicians have testified that the daily use of it, 
even in quantities conventionally deemed 
moderate, not only “ causes some of the most 
fearful and dangerous maladies,” but even 
“injures the body and diminishes the mental 
powers, to an extent of which few people are 
aware.” Least of all, then, is it a necessity, 
seeing that it has been happily unknown to 
whole races, and prohibited by immense reli- 
gions, and, in England alone, 3,000,000 of 
total abstainers, of whom not one has ever re- 
pented, can testify that since they abandoned 
it, they, like the Nazarites of old, have been 
clearer of brain, and more strong of limb, 
more vigorous in health, and more calm in 
happiness. I might go on to any extent with 
such evidence; and on the faith of it, and on 
the yet stronger faith of daily experience, I 
again assert, not as a dubious theory, but as 
an established fact, that to men in ordinary 
health alcohol is not a food, nor a necessity, 
nor a source of health, nor of warmth, nor of 
physical strength, least of all of mental pow- 
er, but that when it is not a potent medicine, 
it is a mere luxury, a luxury which is at the 
best harmless, but which is frequently dan- 
gerous; sometimes fatal ; always quite super- 
fluous ; never particularly noble. 

Let us understand then well, my brethren, 
alcohol is a luxury, and nothing but a luxury ; 
and if, being healthy, we indulge in it at all, 
it is not because we need it, but because we 
like it. Well, and this being so, what does 


this luxury cost? At what expense does the 
nation, as a nation, gratify its liking? I will 
tell you. It costs us in tillage the waste of 
millions of acres of soil; in food, the destruc- 
tion of millions of tons of grain; in hard 
cash, the deleterious absorption of millions of 
pounds of money. It is beyond all question 
the one main, if not the sole cause of the 
squalid, degrading, and dangerous pauperism 
against which some of you will have to 
struggle hereafter in the streets of London 
and other great cities; and in the middle 
classes, who have often to strive so hard, you 
would be surprised if I could show you how 
much they might yearly save by this abstin- 
ence alone. And though that is something— 
though it is a consideration not to be despised 
by youths who will soon have to make their 
way, with daily increasing difficulty, amid 
the hard competitions of an over-crowded 
population—and though it will help them 
very materially in the stern battle of life to 
have acquired simple and self-denying habits, 
yet all this saving to individuals, all this sav- 
ing to the nation of yearly increasing millions 
of pounds, which would make it not only 
more wealthy, but also more prosperous by 
incalculable advautages, is the least impor- 
tant point. In any other connection you 
would think this vast expenditure, this colos- 
sal waste, a consideration of overwhelming 
importance, yet in this it is the very smallest 
element in the question. Of far deeper, of 
far more awful significance, is what it costs in 
disease, what it costs in crime, what it costs 
in misery, what it costs to the glory of Eng- 
land now, and the hopes of England’s genera- 
tions for years to come. Ihave no time, I 


have no heart, to tell you all that could be © 


told under this head. I entreat you not to 
turn impatiently from it; nay, I tell you 
plainly you have no right to turn impatiently 
from it. For the drinking of some means in- 
evitably,as things are, the drunkenness of 
many; and these who sin, these who suffer, 
these who die, are our own flesh and blood. 
I believe that there is scarcely one family in 
England which has not suffered from this 
hideous plague; scarce a house in England 
where there is not onedead. And, oh! “is 
it nothing to you, all ye that pass by?” You 
have heard what drink costs to this nation in 
money, what does it cost in disease and acci- 
dent? Ask the dreary pages of statistics,. 
and you will read that in so-called accident, 
but accident perfectly preventable, it costs us 
broken limbs and _ shipwrecked vessels, 
and burned houses, and shattered railway 
trains, and the deaths of children overlaid by 
drunken mothers or beaten savagely by 
drunken fathers; and to tell you what it 
costs in disease, } shonld have to take you, 
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not in fancy, but in hard fact, to what the 
poet saw as the result of intemperance in 
meats and drinks: 
“A lazarhouse it seemed, wherein were laid 
Numbers of all diseases—all maladies, 
Of ghastly spasm and racking torture; qualms 
Of heartsick sgony ; all feverous kinds— : 
Dropsies and asthmas, and heart-racking rheum. 
Dire was the tossing, deep the groans; despair 
Tended the sick busiest from couch to couch, 
And over them, triumphant, Death his dart 
Shook—but delayed to strike.” 
To be concluded. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


The following views and suggestions are 
taken from a letter received by a Friend of 
this city from a resident of Washington, to 
which we freely give place in our Correspond- 
ence column. The practical significance of 
his views of what may be done to revive an 
interest in Friends’ meeting in that locality 
will, we think, commend itself to the consid- 
eration of our thoughtful readers : 

WasurinerTon, D.C., 8th mo. 10, 1877. 

Frienp D.—Sitting in silence with 
Friends at the beginning of the week in this 
city—our number being seven, all told—I was 
strongly impressed with the idea that some- 
thing should be done—some effort instituted 
—to bring back the ancient prestige of the 
Washington Meeting. Time was when such 
men as Henry Clay, John Quincy Adams 
and others felt a drawing towards the small, 
plain and rather rudely constructed I Street 
edifice. True, perhaps, they went there to 
listen to such a man as Thomas Wetherald, 
because of his inspiring eloquence; but let it 
be remembered they were gaining knowledge 
of the practices of the Society of Friends, or 
Quakers, and of those great underlving 
truths which have been their bazes of thought 
and of action since the days of Fox, Penn 
and Barclay. 

Now, it struck my mind that if the very 
small meeting at Washington—in the capital 
of our great country—could be aremnelinnny 
sustained by the efforts of Friends abroad, 
much good might be accomplished. During 
each year many persons visit this city whose 
predilections are in no other direction, and 
who would gladly resort to the meeting house 
on stated days of worship, if a well-known 
and comfortable place of assembling was 
ready for them. Committees in connection 
with Indian Affairs for a long period of time 
must continue to meet, as in reality the 
weighty business of Friends in this philan- 
thropic work has only just begun ; and where, 
I would ask, with so much propriety as at the 
Friends’ Meeting house in Washington ? 


Certainly here rather than at an unsympa- 
thetic hotel, as I have seen them do. Again, 
there are many in this city brought up in the 
ways of the Society—they may be members, 
or they may not—who, when First day comes, 
would be glad to attend a Friends’ meeting 
habitually, and in this way retain the habits 
and associations of early days. I meet with 
people of this character frequently. 

here is a fine Jot here on I street, of about 
80 feet front and 150 feet deep, on which 
stands a Friends’ meeting-house. It is not 
in good repair, and is a cheerless, repulsive 
concern in the harsh season of the year, con- 
veying little idea of comfort or convenience. 
It is very far behind the age even of Friends’ 
meeting-houses generally, and especially of 
those in cities, and cannot be considered an 
attractive place by any means. In my esti- 
mation, it is not a proper building for such a 
city as Washington has of late become. The 
location of the lot is remarkably beautiful 
aod appropriate—on one of the finest streets, 
in a comparatively quiet neighborhood, and 
not surrounded by, or even in the vicinity of, 
any depressing influences. The building on 
it should he neat, capacious, well put together, 
finished interiorly in good taste, and should 
have all the modern appliances, in short, the 
same as Friends’ meeting-houses in other 
cities. 

Friends are giving liberally of their wealth 
to that noble institution, Swarthmore College 
—in fact, they are becoming more free- 
handed. This, to their honor be it said. They 
are also anxious, evidently, that the doctrines 
advozated by those who have gone before us 
should have greater public recognition ; or, 
in other words, that a Society which has been 
productive of so much good in the world 
should not be in a condition of decadence. 
In this they are right. Yet it is a melan- 
choly fact that meetings are thinning in 
places where they should not; and if active 
measures are not instituted for revival, the 
day will probably come, in many places, 
where only a memory of their existence will 
remain. Of course Friends at large should 
not be called upon to uphold all declining 
meetings by the advancement of pecuniary 
means; but, in the instance of the one at our 
capital, in which the whole membership can 
and perhaps should become interested, there 
does seem to be a propriety in providing for 
the accommodation of those who may visit 
Washington, of those who come here on busi- 
ness pertaining to the Society, and of those 
whose education in early life prompts them 
towards the portals of a Quaker meeting- 
house, if it can be found. 

Following up the idea that unstinted help 
may possibly be afforded, I would add that 
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adjoining the meeting-house there should be 
also a Friends’ house, at which ministers and 
their attendants on their travels could so- 
journ, and committees be accommodated with 
living during the whole of their etay, whether 
long or short. Under the supervision of a 
judicious person, a member of the Society, 
one who perchance could have a quiet posi- 
tion under government, this would be a great 
aid in holding up the meeting and making it 
eventually satisfactorily strong. Then, should 
it be the calling, or the inclination from a 
merely busines point of view, for ministering 
Friends to settle in Washington permanently, 
it strikes my mind the effect would be such as 
to make every member of the Society con- 
tributing to the desired result, feel as though 
he or she had been engaged in a very com- 
mendable work, a work, indeed, calling forth 
the fervent exclamation: ‘Glory to God in 
the highest; on earth peace, govd-will to 
men.” 

Two Friends of this city, in eonnection 
with other trustees, have the property in 
charge. Perhaps they feel a delicacy in 
throwing forward suggestions, which, if pro- 
secuted, will entail an expense of thousands 
of dollars upon non-residents; but I own up 
to the possession of no such sentiment, having 
the conviction with me that something should 
be done in this field by Friends at large. 

Personally, I entertain a strong feeling for 
the perpetuation of the Society, and for the 
spread of its benign precepts. 





GeEno<A, 8th mo. 27th, 1877. 

I enclose a slight sketch of the transactions 
incident to the organization of our Monthly 
Meeting, knowing the interest which some of 
our Friends feel in our right getting slong, 
and I may here acknowledge the gratification 
for the feeliog and sympathy expressed in the 
certificate granted to us by Friends of Green 
Street Monthly Meeting. 

Genoa Monthly Meeting was held Eighth 
month 18th, and though some of our distant 
Friends were prevented from mingling with 
us, it was, not only as a religious but also as 
a social gathering, a very satisfactory oppor- 
tunity. 

We had the company of Jesse Holmes, of 
the Quarterly Meeting’s Committee (Ann 
Whitacre, the other member having deceased 
a few days previous), and Isaiah Lightner 
and company, from Santee Ageuacy. 

The usual business incident to the organi- 
zation of a meeting was transacted, and much 
pertinent counsel administered bearing on 
the responsibility which we had assumed. 

On First-day our place of meeting was 
comfortably filled. The doctrine of Salva- 
tion, as believed in by Friends, was clearly 


and forcibly set forth, and appeared to give 
general satisfaction. ' 

A concern having been opened in the 
Monthly Meeting for the holding of a reli- 
gious meeting on Second-day evening in Co- 
lumbus, it was united with, and a commit- 
tee appointed to make arrangements there- 
fore as way should open. The Methodists 
having kindly granted us the use of their 
meeting-house, it was accordingly held in 
that place, but owing to a heavy rain just 
previous to the time of assembling, tke gather- 
ing was not as large as we could have desired. 
Our Friend J. H. attended it, and was favored 
to explain to the assembled company the 
grounds of our testimony to silent, spiritual 
worship, the position which the Scriptures 
were designed to occupy, and finally our views 
in relation to Immediate Divine Revelation. 
The opportunity is believed to have been a 
very satisfactory one, many of those present 
having probably never attended a Friends’ 
meeting before. G. 8. T. 
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Our JUVENILE MaGazines.—Among our 
exchanges this week are The Childrens’ Friend 
and Scattered Seeds for Ninth month. Both 
are very prettily illustrated and full of choice 
and appropriate reading for the young. 

We commend these magazines to such of 
our readers as have not taken them in their 
families, as pure, wholesome, entertaining 
and instructive, and are sorry for the child- 
ren of Friends who have not the privilege of 
being named among the subscribers, to either 
one or the other. It is of the highest impor- 
tance in this reading age that we furnish 
t» the youthful mind its appropriate food ; 
for with all the facilities for obtaining cheap 
publications, and knowing, too, that the 
whole country is flooded with “ pernicious ” 
reading, no parents who set any value upon 
purity of thought and uprightness of motive 
can neglect this weighty and responsible 
trust. It issometimes urged as an excuse for 
not subscribing for our Society Papers, ‘‘ they 
cost too much ; we can get just as much read- 
ing in other papers at a lower price,” and 
this may, and doubtless is, true, as regards 
quantity, if that is the only consideration. 
Yet we hold that it is with literature as it is 
with the sustenance of the body. The golden 
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grains of wheat are but a small part of the 
crop harvested; but when counted in the 
balance with the straw and chaff, they make 
the sum of its usefulness as food. 


Order,” which we commend to the thoughtful 
attention of our readers. 





































“Tt is true that this habit, like every other, 
may be carried to excess, and be made to in- 
flict real discomfort instead of enjoyment. 
But this is only the selfishness of personality. 
Every one who forces his peculiar tastes and 
preferences upon those around him, and in- 
sists that every one else shall be made happy 
only by his own favorite method, is a simple 
nuisance in society. The man or woman 
who, orderly in their own habits, allow them- 
selv:s to fret and scold at every infraction of 
their own precise ways, is certainly a thorn 
to be avoided rather than an example to be 
imitated. This, however, is not the fault of 
the habit, which is in itself good, but of a 
selfishness which will turn every pleasant 
thing into a source of bitterness. 

“As to its being a petty or trivial affair, it 
will only appear so to the superficial thinker. 
A quaint and gentle writer says, ‘ Tidiness is 
nothing else than the carrying into the hun- 
dreds of little matters which meet us and 
touch us hour by hour the same grand prin- 
ciple which directs the sublimest magnitudes 
and affairs of the universe.’ When we reflect 
that upon order, which is truly called ‘ Heav- 
en’s first law,’ depends all the wonderful har- 
mony of motion by which myriads of suns 
and planets are preserved, all the beauty and 
majesty of uature, and all the possibilities of 
life and happiness, from the humblest insect 
up to the noblest man, we shall shrink 
abashed that we have ever in our conceit and 
ignorance pronounced it a paltry or insignifi- 
cant matter. And if law and order have so 
wuch dignity in the affairs of comparatively 
great things, are they to become trifling and 
unessential as soon as they touch our own 
lives and habits? Neatness and order in daily 
life are merely being right instead of wrong 
in thousands of little things. Perhaps the 
shade of difference seems to be slight, yet it 
is enough to show a want of harmony with 
the economy of nature. 


‘‘ Internally, too, we all recognize this har- 
mony and the pleasure which orderliness so 
generally confers is a real co-operation of our 
own inner nature with the universal law. 
However careless many may be in their own 
habits, there are none who prefer to see dis- 
order reign supreme, while few, if any, can 
resist the charm of the opposite. There is 
an instinctive love of seeing things right, 
which is of course greater in some than in 
others, but it is never entirely absent. Who 
does not experience a certain calming, sooth- 
ing and pleasing influence on entering a home 
(especially one’s own), where everything is 
bright, cheery and inviting, where deft and 





ORDER AND NEatNEss.—Habits of order 
and neatness are so essential to true comfort 
that we cannot set too high a value on their 
proper observance. 

Our domestic peace and the solid enjoy- 
ments of home life largely depend upon a 
neat and orderly arrangement of the house- 
hold. “A place for every thing, and every 
thing in its place,” is an excellent motto with 
which to begin life. 

No character, however excellent, can be 
said to be complete and harmonious when 
order and the neatness and tidiness it leads 
to are wanting, and as the habit is more easily 
acquired ia childhood, those who havethe care 
of children can ecarcely begin too early to 
train them in this particular. Often the golden 
opportunity is allowed to flit by, leaving to 
chance or the wiser judgment of after years, 
the important task. 

So soon asa child knows the accustomed 
place for keeping his playthings, and can get 
them at his own will, he is old enough to be 
required to put them in it, and will soon 
come to regard the replacing them in their 
proper order as a part of the pleasure of his 
play. 

This we know is thought to be a trifling 
matter by some, and those parents who insist 
upon it are considered fussy aud over-nice; 
but it must be borne in mind that every act 
ot child-life tells on the man that is to be, 
and if he is not started right, while under the 
training of home, the way willonly be harder 
for him in after years, as many can bear testi- 
mony to in their own experience. 

Order is perhaps a more difficult lesson to 
jearn in mature life, because it is so entirely 
a personal matter, and we are usually so wil- 
ling to apologize to ourselves for our own 
weaknesses or faults, while we continue in the 
practices that our better judgment condemns, 
forgetful, too, that we cannot neglect any duty 
to ourselves or others without ultimate loss. 

The Public Ledger in a late number gives 
expression to the following, dh “ Habits of 
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busy fingers have cleared away dust and lit- 
ter, and arranged everything with an eye to 
beauty and fitness? Who is not gratified by 
the trim and well-kept garden, the smooth 
ly cut grass, the neat paths, and the nicely 
raked flower beds? On the other hand, who 
has not felt the depressing influence of dis- 
order and confusion, either in house or 
grounds, and their withering effect upon all 
bright hopes and good resolves? In both 
cases the effects seem largely disproportionate 
to the causes, and are often assigned to other 
sources when they are truly referable only to 
these. 

“ There can hardly be a stronger suggestion 
as to the duty of cultivating orderly habits 
than this universal pleasure at their results. 
If the untidy one, who professes to cure for 
none of these things, could alone reap the 
fruits of his negligence, he might, perhaps, 
be safely left to discover for himself the re- 
sults of his variance from the universal law. 
But this is never the case. Social beings, we 
are ever conferring happiness or misery upon 
others, and can never shirk the responsibility. 
So the disorderly man is at war, not only 
with nature’s laws, which protect and bless 
him by their beautiful regularity, but also 
with the universal instincts of his race, and 
the particular comfort of those with whom he 
is associated. He cannot leave his garden 
unattended, without disturbing the sense of 
beauty in all passers by ; he cannot litter his 
house with books, papers and clothing with- 
out diminishing the comfort and increasing 
the toil of his family; he cannot carry his 
untidy habits into his business, his farm or 
his workshop, without also invading the 
rights and annoying the feelings of others. 
Thus it is not a mere question of whim or 
prefereuce, but a real debt which we owe to 
society, and justice no Jess than benevolence 
demands that we cultivate this habit of order, 
and learn to delight in it.” 





DIED. 


CORNELL.—Oa the 23d of Eighth month, 1877, of 
dystentery, Phebe Anna J. Cornell, infant daughter 
of Charles and Phebe C. Cornell; members of New 
York Monthly Meeting. 

HALLOWELL.—On the 27th uit., at Baltimore, 
Md., Ann R., widow of the late Caleb S. Hallowell, 
of Philadelphia. 

HEACOCK —On the 14th of Seventh month, 1877, 
killed by the cars, at Alliance, George W. Heacock, 
adopted son of Enos and Ann Heacock, of Mahoning 
county, Ohio, aged nearly sixteen years. 

HOWEL.—On the 22d of Kighth mo., 1877, Mary 
Howel, in the 93d year of her age; a member of 
Goose Creek Monthly Meeting, Loudon county, Va. 
‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” 

JANNEY —On the 25th ult., At Yardleyville, 
Richard Janney, in his 82d year. 
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RICHARDS.—On the 9th of Eighth month, 1877” 
Margaret C., wife of Jonathan Richards and daugh- 
ter of the late Samuel Caley, in her 61st year. 
ed 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AN AFTERNOON DRIVE ON THE COAST OF THE 
GRANITE STATE. 
No. 4. 


“Hal like a kind band on my brow 
Comes this fresh breeze, 
Cooling its dull and feverish glow 
While through my being seems to flow 
The breath of a new life,—the healing of the seas!”’ 





“ Now rest we, where this grassy mound 
His feet hath set 
In the great waters, which have bound 
His granite ankles greenly round 
With long and tangled moss, and weeds with coo? 
spray wet.” 


So writes Whittier, the sweet singer who 
celebrates the woods and waters of his land 
in rhythmic lay, and we have found a little 
book containing his poems almost a guide to- 
this region. The very fragrance of the Cle- 
thra spires which deck the woodland path- 
ways of Rye, the coral-like pendants of the- 
barberry, the mossy and ferny depths of the 
forest of pines, the thickets of wild rose, the 
wealth of delicate spreas, which crowd every 
available spot of soil, have had a share in 
nourishing in the bard that loyal love of his: 
land which is crystalliz2d in his poems. 

It is a glowing afternoon, and we are not 
inclined to any pedestrian exercise, and so 
agree that the time has come to take a ride 
of exploration southward to yonder promontory 
which bears the curious title of Great Boar’s 
Head, and see what lies beyond it. An open 
carriage and good horses are soon at hand. 
and we are merrily on our way, past our 
neighboriug hostleries, great and small, 
through the pines of Rye, and are very soon 
at Little B>ar’s Head, with its noble sea view 
and its handsome cottages. It is a sea-beaten 
bluff of moderate elevation, as its name would 
indicate, and is spoken of very favorably as. 
a pleasant place of summer residence. My 
own impression is that Rye is most favored 
as regards sea bathing and a pleasant sea- 
beach promenade; but this spot has the ad- 
vantage of greater elevation and a somewhat. 
grander sea view. Both are very fashionable 
resorts, and quite sufficiently popular, since: 
the chance guest can hardly find a resting- 
place in either during the season. 

The road is perfect and the horses zood,, 
and it is not tedious progress which we make, 
passing farm house and hamlet, fields of oats. 
not yet ripe for the harvest, luxuriant Indian 
corn developing rapidly in the sunshine, pas- 
ture lands rejoicing in a recent coating of sea- 
weed ; old wogden dwelling-houses, occupied, 
and with curtained windows, which seem to be: 
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literally perishing under an accumulated 
burden of years; and very neat, dapper- 
looking new homesteads, with broad, hand- 
some front doors, and in some cases no front- 
door step, indicating, I thought, that the 
women of these habitations were unduly con- 
fined to the kitchen labors, having small lei- 
sure and haply small inclination for that 
temporary glance at the outside world which 
is implied by an open front-door, parlor 
blinds somewhat opened, and a shadow 
piazza decked with vines and furnished wi th 
cozy looking seats. 

A lively writer of this land (H. H.) has 
recently expressed her opinion that New 
England stands now greatly in need of an 
apostle of sunshine. She says: “He ought 
to journey up and down the land, through the 
length and breadth of it, proclaiming the 
way of the sun, and crying, aloud, ‘ Make ye 
his paths straight! Open your windows! for 
why will ye die?’ ” 

She asserts “that the average New Eng- 
land house to day has not more thau two or 
three of its blinds open. It is a species of 
cellar. Some of its rooms are worse than a 
cellar, which has its door opened at least once 
or twice a day and a few whiffs of air let in. 
In the houses that are not provided with 
blinds green paper curtains are hung inside, 
and these are kept down from morning till 
night, week in and week out, in all the rooms 
except the kitchen.” 

The same writer finds cause to be jealous 
of the glorious elms and sugar maples which 
make many of the country towns so beautiful, 
since they so completely shut off the houses 
from the life-giving sunbeams; and pleads 
for such vigorous pruning as may be needful 
in order to dry and warm the dwellings of 
the people by the divinely appointed means. 
She alludes to the trite quotation, “ Let me 
make the songs of a people, and I care not 
who makes the laws,” and adds, “I would 
gay, instead, ‘ Let the people be compelled to 
live in the sunlight, eating wholesome foods, 
and they will make their own songs and need 
few laws.’ ” 

Now, it is just possible that there are other 
parts of our country which are at this time 
under bondage to the old superstition that 
there is something about the blessed sunshine 
out of harmony with good housekeeping ; 
that it is wise and well to have all the pleas- 
ant portious of a country house shrouded in 
damp, musty darkness; and that the apostle 
of light is needed in Pennsylvania almost as 
much as in the Yankee land. “H. H.” is 
sure that if “blinds were flung open, and 
kept open; trees were cut down or trimmed 
high above all the windows; every living- 
room kept full of sun-dried, sun- warmed, sun- 


purified air, there would be seen in one gene- 
ration a revolution in the health of the coun- 
try.” 

But no one can speak too reverently of the 
noble over-arching elms and the rich-foliaged 
maples which deck the waysides and shadow 
the lawns. Under these cathedral-like elms 
we are reminded by “the dim, religious light” 
which comes to us through the grand leafy 
barriers, that such noble trees as these were 
the temples of worship for our rude Druid 
ancestors. Lowell declares : 

‘““T care not how men trace their ancestry, 
To ape or Adam; let them please their whim : 
But I in June am midway to believe 
A tree among my far progenitors, 
Such sympathy is mine with all the race, 
Such mutual recognition vaguely sweet 
There is between us. Surely there are times 
When they consent to own me for their kin, 
And condessend to me, and call me cousin, 
Murmuring faint lullabies of eldest time, 
Forgotten, and yet dumbly felt with thrills 
Moving the lips, though fruitless of the words.”’ 

Thus musing and poetizing we go, until the 
good steeds have at length brought us to the 
point desired, whence we see 

“The sunlight glitter keen and bright,” 


over a broad expanse of ocean, and the break- 
ers chasing each other from the far blue, and 
spending their force in a melodious dash upon 
the pure white beach of sand. To the south- 
ward we discern the little Hampton river 
“Come wending down 

From salt sea-meadows and uplands brown, 

While waves on the outer rocks a foam 

Shout to its waters, ‘Welcome home!’ ” 

Just north of us the curious grassy prom- 
ontory, “Great Boar’s Head,” crowned with 
a large square hotel, looks most inviting as a 
point of view, and we turn our steps thither- 
ward. Soon we have reached the green pla- 
teau upon the summit, and stand seventy feet 
above the sea level, and have spread before 
us the best marine view on the New Hamp- 
shire coast. To the southward, we see a long 
line of beaches (much obscured to-day by a 
low-lying bank of sea mist), said to extend to 
Cape Ann, and to the north we trace the 
coast to the bay of Piscataqua, plainly recog- 
nizing our home like Rye, with its town of 
hotela. To the northeast, a little mistified, 
but plainly discernible, are the Isles of 
Shoals, seeming to rest upon the exact boun- 
dary which separates ocean from sky. We 
seat ourselves upon the friendly green sward, 
and for a moment forget all things save the 
breakers which dash upon the rock founda- 
tion of our bluff with solemn roar and the 
glorious expanse of ocean. 

‘What heed we of the dusty land 
And noisy town? 
We see the mighty deep expand 
From its white line of glittering sand 
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To where the blue of heaven on bluer 
Waves shuts down!” 


It would seem likely that this spot would 
have more charms for the summer loiterer 
than Hampton or Rye, but though there ap 
pear to be many guests at the large hotel upon 
the Head, it is not accounted a truly fashion- 
able resort, and the scale of prices is lower. 
Still, I have hardly ever seen a finer sea view 
nora more noble advanced position to meet 
the hosts of Neptune. We reasoned a little 
among ourselves in regard to circumstances 
which left this elevated point of fertile land 
with deep curving bays on either hand, and 
speedily came to the conclusion that here the 
sea was doing its best to devour the Jand, and 
that in its conquering career it had en- 
countered one of the granite ribs of this 


staunch State, which, resisting the power of 


the breakers, was left with its burden of over- 
lying soil to indicate to this age the nature of 
the fair fields which have gone to pave the 
solemn depths of ocean. My friend believes 
that this promontory is already an island, but 
I am not convinced, though too indifferent to 
contest his opinion. 

The afternoon sun declines, and we realize 
that the time has come to bid farewell to 
** beach, bluff and wave,” and to ride home- 
ward by the curving seaside road. There is 
a half moon hanging in the western sky, 
the evening clouds are tinged with a perfect 
radiance, the sea wavers and glitters in the 
rays of the dying day; and I am conscious 
of an earnest desire that all weary souls, 
whose duty holds them in the close, sun-smit- 
ten city could have the refreshment of scenes 
like these, might know for themselves the 
“ healing of the seas,” 

‘Tn listless quietude of mind 

To yield to all 
The change of cloud and wave and wind, 
And passive on the flood reclined, 


To wander with the waves, and with them rise and 
fall.” 


We have yet daylight enough, as we pass 
along the pebbly sea wall of Rye, to take ad 
miring note of the faithful and patient beech 
pea (Lathyrus maratimus), which in some pla- 
ces has almost covered with its luxurious, ten- 
der green this sterile ridge of stone. This and a 
marine Crucifer, fleshy, with dilated or fleshy 
pods, are especially abundant on this beach, 
while a peculiarly wiry grass strikes its per- 


severing roots into the stony mass upon the 


landward side. It was of such vegetation as 
this that John Ruskin writes so tenderly. 
Speaking of one of these pioneers of vegeta- 
tion, he says: ‘It was created by Deity for 
the covering of those lonely spots where no 
other plant could live; it has been thereto 
endowed with courage and strength, and ca- 








pacities of endurance unequaled ; its charac- 
ter and glory are not; therefore, in the glut- 
tonous and idle feeding of its own over lux- 
uriance at the expense of other creatures ut- 
terly destroyed and rooted out for its good 


alone, but in its right doing of its hard duty, 
and forward climbing into those spots of for- 


lorn hope where it alone can bear witness to 
the kindness and presence of that Spirit that 


cutteth out rivers among the rocks, as it cov- 
ers the valleys with corn; and there in its 
vanward place, and only there, where noth- 


ing is withdrawn for it, nor hurt by it, and 
where nothing can take part of its honor, nor 
usurp its throne, are its strength and fairness, 


and price and goodness to be truly esteemed.” 


Very close beside the sea, but not exposed 
to the waves, we notice a profusion of the 


evening primrose (the Enothera), a large- 


flowered, luxuriant variety, and of the Con- 
volvulus arvensis (bindweed). The race of 
ferns, encouraged by an unusually rainy sum- 
mer, is a very marked feature in the botany 
of Rye, but I have not made any systematic 
study of them. In some of the pine wood- 
land we have passed through this afternoon, 
a perfect carpet of soft wavy green among 
the noble murmuring trees, which seem to 
have tuned their wind-harps to the long 
lament of the seas, claimed our enthusiastic 
admiration. In one choice corner of a cathe- 
dral of white pines the ground was quite cov: 
ered with the dwarf cornell, richly crowned 
with crimson perries. Very near the shore, 
quite within sound of the surf, I gathered for 
the first time the Apios tuberosa, with its fra- 
grant brown-purple clusters or .racemes of 
flowers. It was too much labor to search for 
the edible tubers which Gray assures us are 
to be found on the underground shoots, but I 
have entire trust that they are there beneath 
the thick green sod of the pastured wayside. 
The golden rod, ever radiant at this season, 
is remarkably rich here. I remember notic- 
ing the same thing at the Isles of Shoals in 
my visit to those rocky retreats several years 
ago, and questioned at that time whether the 
ocean air did promote depth of color and 


general richness in the wild flowers, S. R. 
Rye Beach, 8th mo. 15, 1877. 





IMPRISONED FOR REFUSING TO FIGHT. 


The following deeply touching narrative 
was written by Dr. Ziemann from Belgrade 
in May last : 

Beuerape, May 12, 1877. 

“My dear Friend,—I write these hasty 
lines in the most confident reliance upon your 
heart, that when you have readthem you will 
not rest until you find out some way to act in 
the matter which I now lay before you. 

“There are here in Servia about nine fami- 
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lies marked by the public as ‘ peculiar’ and 
very pious. From all I have been able to 
learn, they belong toa sect in doctrine and 
practice very similar to those of the worthy 
‘Friends’ in England. These few here are 
in humble circumstances, but much respected ; 
one is a bookbinder, the others small farmers, 
They have come repeatedly in conflict with 
the law of the country in consequence of 
their stern refusal to carry arms. I had heard 
that during the late war three had been sen- 
tenced to be shot, but Prince Milan, on the 
occasion of the birth of Prince Alexander, 

ardoned them to twenty years’ imprisonment. 
To-day I visited them in the fortress. I found 
the Governor most favorably disposed towards 
them. He told me that two had just served 
five years for refusing to carry arms; a few 
days after their discharge the late war broke 
out, they were called out again, and of course 
they offered to do anything in their power by 
way of serving except to carry arms. I asked 
the Governor what he thought about them. 
They were very foolish, he thought, but cer- 
toa they were men of excellent quality. 
Lifting his hat with a bow, he said, ‘I respect 
them; the one was two years factotum while 
serving his five years—a post of confidence a 
prisoner seldom gets here; but, sir, you could 
trust him 14,000 ducats. I,as a Governor, 
never had prisoners like those, though men 
of the highest rank of life have come here as 
State prisoners.’ 

“T was anxious to see them, and the Gover- 
nor accompanied me into the prison-yard. 
They were out, and the Governor explained 
to me that they are sentenced to ‘/abor,’ but 
he used them mostly for field or garden work. 
They were sent for here; they came—bang, 
bang—heavy chains on their feet, clothed in 
ominous gray prison garb, led by an armed 
guard. Only two came; one is a patient in 
the Lazaretti. Those two looked not ill, 
neither downcast, just the reverse—their faces 
had a calm, peaceful look. They did not 
complain, neither did they burst out with a 
show of their martyrdom. Reserved and ex- 
ceedingly meek, they answered simply my 
questions, confirming to me what I had heard 
already, that they would rather die than carry 
arms, ‘ because God had forbidden to murder.’ 
The chains and the prison they could endure, 
but to disobey God they would not and dare 
not. Did they feel unhappy! There were 
tears in their eyes, but, said theone, the Lord 
Jesus Christ had told His disciples before- 
hand that they would have to suffer, and then 
eternal life! 1 asked if I could do anything 
for them; they looked long and steadily at 
each other, and then very timidly begged, 
could I obtain for them the permission to read 
the Bible in their cells? 









































“T cannot tell you what I felt as I stood 
before those martyrs of God. I had come to 
show them much sympathy, but I assure you 
I felt that I could bow down and thank them 
for the privilege of this interview. The Gov- 
ernor promised me that Bibles should be 
given to them, and that he also would gladly 
speak for them if a petition for pardon were 
sent to the government. As far as the prison 
rules allow I arranged all to make their lot 
there as comfortable as possible. Mr. Mack- 
enzie will go and see their families, and help 
them. But could nothing more be done? I 
think if the ‘Friends’ would move in the 
matter and send a petition, or perhaps a dep- 
utation, to the government here, it would 
have weight, and restore them to liberty. 
Pray consider what is best to be done.’’ 

Dr. Ziemann, writing last week, on his way 
back to the vicinity of the seat of war, adds 
the following: 

“ Besides the permission for the prisoners 
to read their Bibles, I also succeeded in get- 
ting their chains taken off, and the Society of 
Friends in London have sent through Lord 
Derby a petition to Prince Milan, of which I 
take acopy to the Princess, asking for their 
deliverance.”— The Christian. 

[We take especial interest in inserting the 
following article, taken from the British 
Friend, as being in unison with our own views. 
The school alluded to is a Friends’ Boarding 
School, but we think the introduction of the 
handicraft alluded to into our public schools 
would go far towards the improvement of 
their pupils, who, in so many instances, look 
upon hand labor as degrading, but who, if 
trained in the use of tools, would give to 
labor its true dignity, and would no longer 
shun such occupations as a means of liveli- 
hood.—Ebs.] 

BOYS’ WORKSHOP, ACKWORTH SCHOOL, 

Dear FriIenD:—It will be of interest to 
many of the readers of the British Friend to 
know that during the late General Meeting 
at Ackworth School, an appeal was made to 
Friends for funds on behalf of the Boys’ 
Workshop, which has of late years been of 
little use to the Institution. The lathes and 
benches, and all the various tools have from 
long usage and other causes become almost 
useless, and for a length of time the work- 
shop has consequently been locked up and 
rendered unavailable. 

An unanimous opinion was expressed at the 
General Meeting that the workshop should 
be reopened for the benefit of those boys 
whose tastes would instinctively lead them to 
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avail themselves of its advantages, and, in ac- 
cordance with a suggestion made, it was re- 
solved to place the workshop on a better foot- 
ing than it had at any previous time enjoyed. 
The school joiner is in future to give the 
workshop boys simple and useful lessons for 
an hour about once a week, so that they may 
know better how to take care of the new tools 
as well as how to use them. 

It was also suggested that prizes should 
again be offered annually for useful inventions 
and manufactures; for instance, a first, 
second, and third prize for the most conveni- 
ently arranged and best made boy’s school- 
box, another prize for the best cabinet for 
shells, and so on. Latterly, attention has 
been given to “fret work,” and some boys 
have here displayed considerable skill, but 
they hailed with delight the announcement 
made to them that the workshop was about 
to be re-opened for more practical purposes. 

It is admitted that there are numbers of 
boys continually passing through this large 
school to whom a workshop would be more 
than a boon; talents which would otherwise 
lie dormant, or be very imperfectly developed, 
would be fostered and encouraged. 

I am glad of this opportunity of thanking 
Ackworth School for the use I was permitted 
to make of the workshop more than 25 years 
ago, for the small charge of a penny per week, 
and I recollect, too, with pleasure, many a 


-happy hour spent within its walls, and the 


prizes I was successful in winning asa reward 
of my industry. The knowledge thus ac 
quired of handling tools has since been of 
great value to me. 

I may add that Friends made a hearty and 
tangible response to my appeal, and at the 
close of the meeting upward of £10 was sub- 
scribed and handed to me on the spot. I was 
also requested to provide a suitable selection 
of tools, to repair the lathes, and to set the 


‘** machinery ” going, as well as to receive the 


contributions of Friends, which are still 
needed, and may be sent either to me or di- 
rect to the school for the “‘ Boys’ Workshop 


.Fund.”—I an, thine truly, 


F. W. Fottows. 
Dutton Street Works, Manchester, 17th 7th mo., 1877. 





THE MONK’S PRAYER. 
BY ANNETTE L. NOBLE. 


On the old page of a quaint little book 

Fell the glance of eyes heavy with tears ; 
There writ was a prayer from the heart 

Of a saint, dead for hundreds of years. 


It read not: Give me strength to suffer ! 
Or make with vision my dim cell bright! 
But: ‘‘ Lead me, Lord, by a way of peace, 
To the Land of Everlasting Light!” 


\Why ask you not for cross and thorn-crown? 
Why pray you, old monk, for what is rest? 


~——-——— + ee 


In ancient days was not life conflict ? 
Was it not heart-ache and weary quest? 


Do you not ill to shirk one penance? 
Asking thus that your journey be sweet ? 
Must you not be travel-worn and weary? 
Is not sackcloth for your garment meet ? 


But grandest of reasons he left us 
For that prayer that seemed to him best: 
“Thou art, O God, the Peace of the heart, 
Out of Thee is trouble and unrest.” 


If one walks with God, he need not strive ; 

He goeth in peace if not by sight ; > 
Through half-light, mayhap, or by shadow, 

To the “ Land of Everlasting Light.” 


9 
SUNRISE ON MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


We left behind the leafy arms of shade, 
The green, soft grasses and the blossoms fair— 
Left the brown brook that lulling murmur made, 
Tne smoke-plumed houses scattered everywhere. 
Before, gray rocks that rose in steeper slope, 
The softening snow, the glacier’s foot-marks 
rough, 
The still receding summit, mocking hope, 
The glare and silence: was it not enough ? 


Above, the hurrying mists went drifting by 
Through rocky clefts; the night climbed up 
apace: 
We seemed on some spear-point uplifted high 
To gaze upon some terror face to face. 
The gray dawn, streaked with angry red, at last 
Lit up the rocks, and when the sun burned ~\ 
through, 
Lo! on the western clouds the shadow vast 
Of the great mountain loomed upon our view. 


O God! have pity. Is there, then, no rest? 
Must pain as infinite as loving be? 

Our weary feet the mountain’s path have pressed ; 
The laboring breath has come so painfully ! 

Behold! upon its side we wake, we sleep, 

Forever climbing through its shadows deep, 

Oh, when at last behind, beneath it lies, 

Let not its shadow fall upon the skies ! 

—Anna C. Brackett, in I/arper’s Magazine for Eighth 
month. 





LITTLE SINS. 


Man need not commit murder or some great 
sin in order to destroy the delicateness of 
moral feeling and blunt the nice perceptions 
of conscience; he need not tear away clear yg 
to the foundations all the barriers that God 
has erected in the soul against evil ; he need 
not commit every sin in order to be a thor- 
oughly sinful man; all he has to do is to vio- 
late conscience in little things; lose self-con- 
trol, here a little, there a little; carry on a 
secret commerce with evil; be crooked and 
false and perverse in small matters; be a lit- 
tle dishonest with others and with himself. 
This is all he need to do; because one delib- 
erate sin injures a man’s moral manhood all 
through and through. Little sins injure a 
man’s moral nature; they corrupt him in 
will, affection and intent; poison the moral 
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disposition ; break down the natural barriers 
of conscience ; and when you have once done 


that, whether in small things or great, you open |: 


the way for the whole troop of evil thoughts 
and purposes to pour through the breach and 
flood the whole heart and soul of man.— 
Forest F. Emerson. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 


FOR EIGHTH MONTH. 
1876 | 1877 


TEMPERATURES. Deg. | Deg. 


Mean temperature of Eighth mo., per 
Penna. Hospital.......... ecccccccce covcee 
Highest point attained during month, 
per Penna. Hospital 
Lowest point reached during month, 
per Penna, Hospital........ esessccccee| 55.00) 62.50 


a 


1876 | 1877 
Inches. | Inches. 


1.21} 1.02 


75.50) 78.35 


95.00; 96.50 


RAIN. 
Total quantity for Eighth month...... 


DEATHS. | Numb’r.| Numb’r. 





Deartus during the month, being for ‘| 
current weeks foreach year 1595 | 1424 


—$—$—$—_—_— 


MEAN TEMPERATURES. Deg. 





Average of the mean temperatures of 
the Eighth mo. for the past 88 yrs.|,,....... 

Highest mean temperature occurring 
during that entire period, 1872 

Lowest mean temperature occurring 
during that entire period, 1816........ 


73.49 
81.64 


eseeeeeee! 66.00 


SUMMER TEMPERATURES. 


Mean temperature of the three sum- 
mer months of 1876........... © sseceees| sence coe 
Mean temperature of the three sum- 
MOE MORRIE GO DOIG ois ccscicnctsencss<levcccccs 
Average of the summer temperatures 
for the past 88 years........ 20 ccvee ease 
Highest of the summer mean temper- 
atures occurring during that entire 
PONNRG, 1B B crccsccsscescccessesecoescese 
Lowest of the summer mean temper- 
atures occurring during that entire 
DOMOG, TOUG  vcsccsssssccanccasese 


Deg. 


77.52 
77.11 
72.69 


80.C9 


66.00 


1877 
Inchzs. 


27.37 


COMPARISON OF RAIN. 





Totals for first 8 months of each yeai| 28.09 


So far as the weather is concerned, but little of 
especial interest to note for the month of this year, 
if we except the total eclipse of the moon, which 
occurred on the evening of the 23d, and the fact 
that extreme hot weather seemed to have been re- 
served for the last four days of it. We believe 
there was but one instance during the whole sum- 
mer of any four consecutive days equaling it, and 
which, occurring very early in the Sixth month, 
made it equally hot for so early in the season. The 
month haa certainly been unusually even-tempered 
for a summer one. 
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The record for railroad accidents, in almost every 
section, has been frightful and fearfully alarming to 
travelers. 

The low death rate and absence of any epidemic 
in our midst, we have reason to be thankful for. 

J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, Ninth month 1, 1877. 





ITEMS. 


On the 26th ult., a third satellite of Mars was dis- 
covered by Dr. Henry Draper, of New York, and 
Professor E. S. Holden, of Washington, at Dr. Dra- 
per’s private observatory, at Hastings, on the Hud- 
son. 


A TRAIN on the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Railroad broke through a bridge at Four Mile Creek, 
near Des Moines, lowa, yesterday morning. The 
bridge had been ‘“ washed out” by a heavy rain. 
Eighteen persons were killed and a number injured. 


Tue London Post's Berlin’ correspondent tele- 
graphs: I have received a special telegram from 
the Danube announcing that the highest personages 
at the Russian headquarters have expressed earnest 
desires for peace on condition tkat the protection 
of the Christians is guaranteed and the reforms 
promised by the Porte are carried out. 


France. —Ex-President Thiers, when receiving 
Republican deputations recently at St. Germain, 
said that a republic was the only government possi- 
ble in France. He pointed cut at the same time that 
it should be conservativein order not to create alarm. 
M. Thiers said he did not doubt the triumph of the 
Republican cause, and severely condemned its ad 
versaries. 


AT the recent meeting of the American Philoso- 
phical Society, Prof. Cope called the attention of 
the members to a number of teeth of a huge land 
saurian, which evidently inhabited Pennsylvania at 
an early geological period. The specimens were 
found by Charles M. Wheatley, of Phoenixville, Pa., 
in one of the copper mines, in the red sandstone 
and shale which traverses the State from northeast 
to southwest, in the eastern section. This reptile, 
which is new to science, was probably thirty feet 
in length, with a bulky body, supported by heavy 
limbs. 


Foreign Bexr ror ENGLAND.—A novel experi- 
ment has just been made in the importation of beef 
from the Argentine Republic into Great Britain. A 
recently arrived royal mail steamer from Montevideo 
landed a number of tins, each containing about six 
pounds of raw beef, and also some tins of cooked 
beef, the whole having beenkilled between four and 
six months. The raw meat consisted of the but- 
tock cut up into pieces, while the cooked portion 
was made up of loins, ribs and thinner parts. Sub- 
mitted to critical inspection, it is claimed that the 
cooked beef, besides being tender, retained much of 
its original flavor, while some steaks of the raw 
meat proved tender and juicy, the chief deficiency 
being in the lack of beef-like taste. As respects 
sweetaess, both were unexceptionable. Regarding 
the element of price, this meat can be landed in 
England at 5 cents per pound in wholesaie lots.— 
N. Y. World. 


A TELEGRAM dated from London, on the 29th of 
last month states, the editor of the Madras Zimes, 
who is a member of the Relief Committee, writes, 
under date of August lst, as follows: The popula- 
tion in Southern India more or less affected by 
famine numbers 24,000,000. In the most favorable 
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circumstances at least one-sixth of the people will 
die. The famine is immeasurably greater than was 
that in Bengal. Twenty-three people in all died of 
starvation in Bengal. In Madras no camp ot 3,000 
rises morning after morning without leaving thirty 
corpses. Ia the interior the distress is most fearful. 
One gentleman passing down a valley in the Wyraad 
district, counted 29 dead bodies on the road. A 
coffee planter seeking shelter from the rain in a hut 
found six decomposing corpses init. On any day 
and every day mothers may be seen in the streets of 
Madras offering their children for sale, while the 
foundling portion of the poor-house is full of ia- 
fants, found by the police on the roads, deserted by 
their parents. Since the famine commenced five 
hundred thousand people have died of want and dis- 
tress. 


Brigaam YounG, the Mormon ruler, died on the 
29th ult. in Salt Lake City, in the 77th year of his 
age. He was born in Vermont. When about thirty 
years of age, he emigrated to Obio and joined the 
Mormons at Kirtland, then under the leadership of 
Joseph Smith. At the age of 34 he was chosen one 
of the ‘Twelve Apostles,” and was soon after 
made their President, and sent out to make prose- 
lytes. On the death of Joseph Smith, he became 
leader of the Mormons. In 1846 he left Nauvov 
with most of his followers, and persuaded them to 
emigrate to the Great Salt Lake Valley, which he 
described as their promised land. After suffering 
severe hardships in their journey overland, the 
Mormors reached the present site of Salt Lake City 
in July, 1847, and there founded a settlement. In 
1849 the Mormons, who had become largely in- 
creased by immigration, organized the “ State of 
Deseret,” and applied for admission to the Union. 
Their application was refused, but the Territory of 
Utah was organized, and Brigham Young appointed 
Governor in 1850. He remained Governor for four 
years. The construction of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, and the influx of a large “Gentile” element, 
have considerably modified the character of the Mor- 
mou colony, anda material change in its polity, or 
another Migration of the faithful, seems inevitable. 
The change may be hastened, if not precipitated by 
the greatleader’s death. Brigham Young had rare 
executive ability, but his personal character was 


thatof a sensualist,a hypocrite and an impostor. 
Polygamy was openly proclaimed by bim in 1852 as 
a revelation from the Lord, and he set the example 
to his followers of a plurality of wives.—Public 
Ledger. 


Tue splendid iron bridge that spanned the Mis- 
souri river between Council Bluffs and Omaha was 
partially destroyed om the 25th ult., by a violent 
wind storm. On the previous evening a very deep 
depression had moved from the Upper Missouri to 
the Platte Valley, creating a steep barometric gradi- 
ent westward from Omaha and strong local winds. 
The thermal gradient fell sharply eastward at the 
rate of one degree for every seventeen miles, and 
thus were created the conditions favorable for the de- 
velopment of the meteor. During the early morning 
of Saturday the depression moved to the northward 
of Omaha, and the atmospheric explosion or tornado 
took the direction southward in the river valley 
along a very narrow track. Advancing with a rico- 
chet movement the whirling atmospheric volume 
completed one of its descending curves close above 
the bridge, and in an instant lifted two of the great 
iron spans from their abutment and piers and 
whirled them a mere wreck of twisted iron bars in- 
to the river and against the Iowa bank. It will be 
remembered that in all tornadoes the air performs 
two motions at the same time—one upward, as 
through a great shaft, and the other centripetally 
around the axis of the shaft. Therefore, any body 
caught in the vortex is lifted and twisted at the 
same moment with a force tbat is beyond calcula- 
tion. The destruction of two spans of the Omaba 
bridge was the work of a few seconds. The meteor 
rebounded into the upper air with its energy consid- 
erably diminished by the effort expended in tearing 
to pieces the massive girders of the bridge.—The 
Press. 








NOTICES. 

A Stated Meeting of the Joint Committee on In- 
dian Affairs will be held on Seventh-day, the 15th 
of Ninth mo., at 10 o’clock A.M. (being the day next 
after the meeting of the Representative Committee). 
Important business is expected to claim the atten- 
tion of the meeting. Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Ninth month 3d, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 



















ID io scocaateetesbrpecsonratnerade 1035,@1043¢/ Delaware avenue. 
State 6s 2d series... ++ l024Y@ | Subject to Market fluctuations. 
State 6s 3d series...... Ll 2@ | Butter, Prints, perb. 24@ 
Siate 5s new loan..............L1l0°g@11114 Rolis, Pa. & West’n, “ 18@ 24 
City 68 Old......eeee + lO7TK@ | South Ohio & Ind... “ 16@ 18 
City 6S NOW......0+.000reeeceeeseees 1124@113 | N. Y. State Firkins, “ 21@_~=24 
Del, & Bound Brook 7s....... 991 | Eggs—Fresh, per doz........ 18@ 20 
Belvidere Del., 2d m bs......100 @ 1 Western, extra......... eile @ l7 
Catawissa NCW 78......00+..000 lI Y4@ | Poultry—Chickens, per lb. 12@ 13 
Lehigh Valley cm 6s r....... 934@ Live FowIS......0.000000008 L@ 12 
Phila & Erie 6s 103 @ Live Ducks...... - 10@ il 
Amer Steamship Co 6s 75 @ 4 Be BRR greccsssnceiconsne coor 94K@ Il 
Oil Creek Ist m 73..... 87 @ | Live Calves, prime milch 
Reading R R ec m7s 10044@100% © BD socosvcscsnsiencenene sodeoeeee 6@ 6% 
6 BETIP 0.00000 - 60 @ | Live Cattle....... ow 4 @ 6 
Lehigh Navi 6s ’84..... +102 @102'4 | Prime Sheep...........-s00000.+ + 4 @ 5 
Lehigh Nav 6s gold! - 871%@ 873% Spring Lambs, per head...... 3 00@ 4 00 
Penna Canal 6s......... 60 @ | Potatoes, white, per bbl....... 1 C0@ 1 80 
Schuylkill Navi 6s ’82 - 53 @ 54 weet, %  sssoeee 2 75@ 3 00 
Catawassa R R new7s.. 1014@ | Grapes, per Ib............ eoonscocce 
Penneylvania Railroad 2754@ 308g Peaches, per bskt “ 
Reading Railroad in i - 14 @ 17% | Apples, “ 40@ 
Lehigh Valley Railroad 354@ 36% | Pears, “ choice,.... 1 00@ 1 50 | 
Lehigh Nav - 18%@ 2014 | Pears, = commen, 40@ 50 
Minebill .... 45 @ Wool, tub-washed, per Ib..... 39@ = 42 
Norristown......... - 93 @ Feathers, choice live geese 40@ 43 
Little Schuylkiil....... - 4 @ Cheese, N. Y. Factory,........ 


2d & 3d St Pass R R........0.... 6T@ 


| PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. | 
Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros., | 
Commission Merchants, 248 No. 
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26 | ready sale at advanced 


Tue supply of strictly choice butter 
is still light, with fair demand; low 
grades very little sought after, and 


| prices favor buyers. 


All choice eggs continue to meet with 
prices. Live 
poultry is in better supply, and the de- 
mand fair. 

Potatoes plenty and easily disposed 
of. The early varieties of peaches are 
done; present receipts are in better 
order, «nd not so plenty; prices have 
advanced. 

Apples sell more readily. Pears, if 
choice, sell readily. Wool continues 
in demand. 

There is still a scarcity of choice 
wheat ; common qualities are neglected 
and prices favor buyers. Sales of 400 
bush. Pennsylvania red; 400 bush. In- 
diana amber at $1.35; 1200 bush. South- 
ern do. at $1.40@1.42; 400 bush. do do., 
at $1.45. Saigpees bid 31.34, while $1.34 
is asked for No, 2red. Rye is quiet at 
61@62c for Western. Corn.—The de- 
mand for local consumption and ship- 
ment continues unabated, but the 
offerings are light. Sales of 3000 bush. 
Western and Pennsylvania yellow, in 
the ears and from grain depot, at 60c., 


| 2400 bush. West’n mixed, do., at 58@59c, 
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FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 


S$. B. REGESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored 

No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD 4, 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO, 


FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, 
BLANKETS, 


BED CLOTHING, &c. 
NO, 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH STREET, 


Above Market, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ANTED.-—-A SITUATION AS TEACHER BY 

a@ young woman Friend of some experience. 
Address “P,” Office of Friends’ Intelligencer 

706 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


OOMS.—SECOND STORY, COMMUNICATING 
and single rooms, with board. Friends’ fam- 
ily. 620 N. Sixth Street. 





UPILS WANTED.—PRIVATE LESSONS. 
Thorough training in College, preparatory and 
advanced classics. Will begin at once, or engage 
for coming school year. Good references. Address 
ALONZO BROWN, 
Care of John Comly, 706 Arch street, Phila. 


ANDSOME ROOMS, WITH BOARD, IN A 
Friends’ family. Call oraddress L. R., 
111 North 16th Street, Phila. 





ENT double their mea one “Dr. Chase’s Im 
proved ($2) Receipt k.” Address Dr. Chase’s 
Printing Heuse, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





3 4 h pe of the Treemount Seminary, Norristown, Pa. 
t egins September 11. College, Preparatory and 
Eclectic courses, For circulars, address 
JOHN W. LOCH, Ph.D., Principal. 


"tae de Ui 42S, eye z te A le ae Si oo * s “oh, eas ae % 
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This cut represents the Trade-Mark that will be found upon the arm of every 
GENUINE SINGER SEWING-MACHINE 


The name of “ The Singer Manufacturing Company” is also printed on the top of the arm; 
all others not bearing this trade-mark and name are worthless imitations. Beware o 
them. Buy only of our regular agents. The Singer has for years been the gant popular 
machine, and more of them are sold than of all others put together- Last t 
amounted to 262,316 machines. It was also the leading machine at the Centennial, and 
carried off more honors than any other, having received four awards and a resolution of 
thanks from the Centennial authorities, and a “Scroll of honor” from the ladies connected 
with the Women’s Department of the Exhibition. The Singer, leading its competitors in 
everything else, led them also in reducing prices, by placing the machine that formerly 


sldfor six’, THIRTY DOLLARS 


and making a like reduction on all other styles. Having skilled agents only to sell our 
machines, purchasers may be sure of getting proper instructions, and are guaranteed sat- 
isfaction in every particular. Send for circular. 

THE SINGER MFG. CO., Philadelphia 


ear its sales 


rders by mail promptly attended to. 
ce, 1106 Chestnut Street. 


PLAIN COATS 
Made at Reasonable Prices. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED BY 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Tailor, 


(Successor to Chas. C. Jackson.) 


531 ARCH St, Philadelphia. 


“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD.” 





CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
MATTINGS,OIL CLOTHS,MATS, etc. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second Bt. Phila. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 


(Firat Street above Race Street,) 
r PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML. R. RICHARDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. 


“a ST 
EVERYTHING _ ‘eceds, Implements, Machi- 


7, and Fertilizers. 
ew Catalogue, 200 Illustra- 
tions, mailed on receipt 10 cent 


stamp. 
FARM. 4:2: coH":, 
MAGTASS™ BARTENHEIMER, 


BONNET MAHER, 
No. 545 North Tenth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 11165 Citron Si. 


She sss Te agi: sa aE aah A 
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PELICAW PELICAN GUANO. 
By A valuable Sea Fowl de aut 


_y from South America, ri 
soluble Phosphates, at a low 
price. 





SOLUBLE 


MARINE GUANO. 


An attractive and lasting 
manure for all crops. Highly 
Tey Gea ammoniated. In use ten sea 
> oe a. eee Re on = 

. t main- 
REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. teinea STCHY 


J. J. ALLEN’S SONS. 
124 S. DELAWARE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


—MAIZE FLOUR TOFLET SOAP— 
—MAIZE FLOUR TOILET SOAP— 
—MAIZE FLOUR TOILET SOAP- 











A great discovery! A new soap compound! It soothes, 
softens and whitens the skin, has wonderful healing and su- 
oa washing properties, and is equally suited for the 

» Hursery and general toilet. It is —. per- 
fumed, and sold everywhere at a moderate prive. Regis- 
tered in Patent Office, 1876, by the manufacturers. 


McKEONE, VAN HAAGEN & CO., Philadelphia. 





W* are selling the best fresh new crop imported 

Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 
$1.00 per pound, and cam send one pound by mail 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
ting good teas for the money. Direct to WILLIAM 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


VALUABLE FARMS and MILLS FOR SALE. 


Will be sold at Public Sale Fourth day, 17th of 
Tenth month next, an excellent farm of 150 acres, 
good buildings, with a large Grist Mill and Saw 
Mill, situate on the Conowingo Creek, Lancaster 
county, Penna. 1} miles from Friends’ Meeting, 
Little Britain. Also another farm of 430 acres, good 
land, in same valley, half a mile from same meet- 
ing. For particulars, address LEVI K. BROWN, 

Goshen P. 0. 


Forniture Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Strtet: 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Was, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, *° 
HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND, 
J” Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatlly done, 


CHANDE WERS 
on 


PLATE GUARANTEED 


Foreign and Domestic + 
Bronzes and Fancy Ornaments 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second Street, Phila., Pa. 











MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 7O1 ARCH STREET. 
' 488 FTS, $134,957.36. 
ON EITHER THE MUTUAL OR OASH PLAN 


Insures against Loss or Demege Ly 4 Fire on Houses, Stores 
and other Buildings, limited or Perpetual, and on Fur- 
niture, Goods, Wares, Merchandise,Lumber, etc. 


DIRECTORS: 


CALEB CLOTHIER, Girard Life Ins., 633 Chest. St. 
ALAN WOOD, Sheet-Iron, 519 Arch street. 

THOMAS MATHER, Lumber, Broad & Wallace Streets 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Fire Insurance, 701 Arch st. 
WILLIAM P. REEDER, 501 Commerce street. 
FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, Notions, 235 Chestnut street. 
THOMAS E. BENNETT, Dry Goods, 112 N. Ninth street. 
CHAS. LIPPINCOTT, Soda Water Fountains, 925 Filbert st. 
SAMUKL W. JACOBS, Carriages, 617 Arch street 

WM. H. JONES, Agricultural Implements, 1621 Market st. 
SAMUEL 8. ASH, Upholsterer, 21 & 23 N. Tenth street. 
CALVIN TAGGART, 104 North Delaware Avenue. 


PSE | ASRPAARERE Bes 
THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE OOMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $5,940,006.37. 


The Penn is a purely Mutual Company. All of its sur. a 
lus premiums are returned to the members every year, thus 

farnishing insurance at the lowest possible rates. il pol- 

icies non-forfeitable for their value. Endowment policies 

issued at life rates. Agents Wanted. Apply to H.8. 

STEPHENS, Viee-President, 921 Chestnut Street, 


Philadeiphia, Pa. 
DRY ROGERS’ '\ PowoeR 
CITRATE OF MAGNESIA. 


During the past twenty-five years it has given universal 
satisfaction as a pleasant aperient. It is the best medicine 
for Headache, Sickness of the Stomach, Heartburn, and al) 
complaints arising from acidity, Bilious and Malaria) 

fevers. It cools the blood and regulates the bowels. It is 

superior to Saratoga and most mineral waters. For sale by 

all druggists. Prepared by A. ROGERS & SONS, 
New York City 


GREAT REDUCTION. 








25 PER CENT. IN PRICES OF 






WILSON & MILLER, 
1210 Ridge Ave.; 1211, 1213 Spring Gard¢n Street. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BARCLAY J. SMITH, 
INSURANCE, 


(FIRE.) 
612 §. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Orders by mail will receive attention. 





